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manhandling I received." Also, he was more concerned than the others with analyzing
his own mental conflicts as to whether to continue in misconduct or take up a
legitimate occupation. He reports that he often tried to keep at work but that "friends
lured me back to the racket," that he disliked stealing but went along in order to
avoid ridicule. He candidly states his full intention to go straight, if not for his own
then for his mother's sake, but includes a reservation, "If given any kind of a chance/*
At present he seems well adjusted to normal society.
(4)   Michael presents a rather matter-of-fact, unimaginative, fairly objective, but
somewhat defensive account of his life. Unlike James, he does not expose his inner
world of emotions, feelings, and attitudes. But the document does show him to be
characterized by self-pity, hypercriticism of law-enforcing officials and agencies, and
an inclination to blame society and others for his criminality and for his present
predicament, (He was still in prison when he wrote his history.) In fact, he admits
that he may continue his criminal career, though he concludes his document with
the following implicit bargain to society: "All I need is a good job with a good
salary and then the state of Illinois can check another boy off their hands as reformed."
(5)  While Carl's autobiography reveals less than any of the others, it does provide
some insight into its author. He diverges rather sharply from his brothers in his
traits and attitudes. He is the most objective, the least communicative, and, except
possibly Edward, the least susceptible to the influence of the criminal culture which
surrounded him. He writes chiefly about the environment and less about himself.
In interpreting this particular document Burgess believes that much of this difference
from the other brothers may be due to Carl's youth. (He was the youngest.) He
appears to be still in a common adolescent state of ambivalent trends, one toward
dependence, the other toward independence. He did not run about nights as did his
brothers; and he seems more conscious of the disapproval of delinquency by society
than they were. He resolved early not to fall into the life of delinquency, and his
misconduct arose later when he began going along with his older brothers or com-
panions in their exploits.
A series of six scales were devised to reveal emotionality, independence,
social adjustment, and the like. Regarding the results of these tests, Bur-
gess (in Shaw, 1938, pp. 332-333) writes:
"John is markedly below the average in social adjustment; average in independence;
somewhat below average in emotional stability and extroversion; below average in
self-sufficiency and dominance.
"Edward is average in social adjustment; markedly abpve the average in inde-
pendence, self-sufficiency, and dominance; and unusually high in emotional stability
and extroversion.
"James is average in social adjustment and independence; above average in emo-
tional stability and extroversion; somewhat above the average in self-sufficiency; and
average in dominance.
"Michael is below average in social adjustment; somewhat below average in in-
dependence; average in extroversion; below average in emotional stability and dom-
inance; and markedly below average in self-sufficiency.
"Carl is markedly above average in social adjustment; somewhat below average in